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The Fall River cotton mills have earned the past year an 
average of-16.16 per cent on their capitalization. This is 
due, mainly to cheap cotton. That is, the South raised so 
much cotton that in some cases the planters could not 


afford to harvest it; but the millowners made proportion- 
ally large profits. This is political economy, — bankruptcy 
to the grower for producing a staple article in abundance, 
millions for the capitalist, and higher prices to the con- 
sumer, The market in cotton goods has been cornered 
since August. 


It has been assumed all along that the railroads would 
make very low rates to and from Chicago during the 
world’s fair. In fact, a round trip ticket for fare one way 
has been the common expectation. The announcement, 
therefore, of a 20 per cent reduction and this only on slow 
trains, causes a hostile feeling in all parts of the country. 
But isn’t this resentment unreasonable? The railroad 
companies have been chartered by the vote of the people 
to make money and not to boom philanthropy or patriotism. 
The remedy lies with the plain people, who can, if they 
will, take the railroads and run them for the equal benefit 
of all. The Boston Herald is.not far off when it says: 
“The railroad companies may make as much money with 
less effect and trouble on their part ; but it will be at the 


; expense of the general interests of the American people, 


and will add, as so many recent railroad blunders have 
added, to the demand for railroad ownership and manage- 
ment by the states or national government.” 


A Great Opportunity for Nationalistic Work. 


Now that the election is over, it is fit and timely for the 
nationalists who so largely have Supported the people’s 


| party, to look over the ground and reconsider carefully their 


relations both to that body and to the political situation in 
general, The people’ s party by, its demands for the nation- 
alization of the telegraph, telephone and railroads, and the 
exclusive issue of money by the national government, has 
deserved and received the enthusiastic support of national- 
ists generally, and we trust wii: continue to deserve and to 
receive it ike 

We trust and believe that the leaven of nationalism, 
which has thus far proved the preponderating influence in 
the new party, will continue to exert an increasing power 
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and that in the near future, the people’s party will adopt 
not merely the immediate program, but the ultimate ideal 
of nationalism as its own, coming out boldly and fully for 
the complete plan of national industrial co-operation with 
the economic equality of all citizens as the corner stone of 
the finished structure. 

If, however, we are to hope this triumph for our prin- 
ciples, we must be instant in season and out of season in 
asserting them in their full scope and significance, as dis- 
tinguished from the merely partial adaptations of them 
which are all that any political platforms as yet contain. 

To this end we should carefully retain 4nd extend as far 
as possible our nationalistic organizations and push our edu- 
cational propaganda with renewed zeal. The political 
changes of the last election, by dislodging millions of voters 
from their former party affiliations, shattering their old 
prejudices and preparing their minds for new ideas, have 
created a wonderful opportunity for our missionary work. 
On every hand the grotind is broken up and ready for the 
seed. 


A Nationalist Governor of Texas. 


_ The New York Sun gives James Stephen Hogg, just re- 
elected governor of Texas, the following character: 


He is ostensibly a democrat. In reality he is a blatant Bellamyite, 
a nationalist, a corporation hater. The Hon. George Clark, a 
democrat and a lawyer, a man with respect for law, was an un- 
successful candidate against Gov. Hogg. Hogg is one of those 
persons of the rabid Granger type, half crank, half demagogue, 
who believe or affect to believe that a railroad corporation is a crime 
and wealth the unpardonable sin. 


To be denounced in such terms by the Sun, which is the 
most consistent thick-and-thin champion of the plutocratic | 


movement to be found in this country, is the best possible |. 


certificate of character for a reformer. 

There has been much in the late campaign which has 
suggested that Texas, as to the radical temper of its people 
upon questions of social and industrial reform, is the 
Kansas of the South. Gov. Hogg’s election is a confirma- 
tion of these indications and proves that although the 
people’s party under its own name did not carry Texas, the 
majority of the people of Texas are in sympathy with the 
general spirit and aims of that party. 

We consider that the late election shows Texas to be 
practically, though not technically, a third party state. 


The Homestead Strike ended, but its Soul goes Marching on. 

The Homestead strike is dead, but its soul goes marching 
on. 

Last Saturday the Amalgamated Association declared the 
Carnegie mills open and the men will now do the best they 
can to get their old places. ‘The strike (or strictly speaking 
the lockout), has lasted 20 weeks and cost the men two mil- 
lions and a half in lost wages, while the loss to the Carne- 
gie company from interrupted business is estimated at 
seven millions, and the state in addition is out half a million 
more for militia expenses. 

This is a good deal of money, and the loss as far as the 
workingmen are concerned, has fallen on those not well able 
to bear it, but the value of the uprising to the cause of the 
people against the capitalist system, has been well worth all 
it has cost, 

The shots fired that July morning at the Pinkerton barges, 


like the shots fired at Lexington a hundred years ago, 

were “heard around the world.” The dramatic series of 

events which followed that stand to the death against the 

Pinkertons, roused millions of American citizens, as no 

amount of books or lectures could have done, to realize that 

there is an industrial problem which, if it be not soon solved 
| by ballots, will be settled by bullets. 

Neither the leaders who languish in prison, nor the men 
who now must make what terms they cau with their former 
employers, ought to be disheartened over the result. 
| Though they have technically failed in the particular issue 
they made, they have dealt the whole capitalist system a 
staggering blow, and contributed a chapter to the record of 
the mdustrial revolution now in progress which no future 
historian will be able to leave out. 

Homestead has gone far to convince the multitude of 
what students long ago have seen, namely, that the intelli- 
gence and conscience of the world have outgrown the capi- 
talist system of production, and can no longer be counted 
on to support it. In this battle capitalism has wou a barren 
victory ; a few more scuh victories will bring it to its knees 
in an appeal to the nation to buy it out on any terms and 
take the business of production for good and all off its hands, 


The Fair and a Generai Railroad Strike. 


The projectors of the Columbian fair, to open at Chicago 
next year, are losing considerable sleep over the possible, 
‘and indeed extremely probable, appearance of the cholera in 
force among us with the advent of summer and the effect 
of such a calamity upon the attendance at the fair and its 
prospects generally. 

From their point of view, there is good ground certainly 
for anxiety on this score, ii there is another very possible 
event, perhaps quite as probable as the coming of the 
cholera, the effect of which would be as damaging as the 
latter to the interests of the fair. ; 

We refer to the possible occurence of a general strike on 
the leading railroads of the country, with the sympathetic 
disturbances on a large scale which would be likely to accom- 
pany such a demonstration. 

We have no private or exclusive information as to the 
imminence of such a general strike, but any one who has 
followed with a moderate degree of attention the news and 
rumors in labor circles both before and since the Buffalo 
switchmen’s strike, will need no further evidence that some- 
thing of the above nature is one of the possibilities, if not 
probabilities, of 1893. 

The suppression of the labor organizations among its em- 
ployees by the New York Central, in connection with the 
strike of 1890, marked the inauguration of a policy which 
has since been pursued by the great railroad combinations 
as opportunity has offered. 

The labor organizations are perfecvly well aware of the 
fate before them unless they prove stronger than the cor- 
porations and realize that their only chance of doing so is 
not to permit themselves to be beaten in detail, on one road 
after another, but jto make common cause in a fight all 
along the line. In preparation for this struggle, there have 
been great recent efforts and considerable appatent results 
in amalgamating the various classes of railroad employees. 

The switchmen’s strike in Buffalo, in which only 475 men 
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were actually engaged, came very near spreading all over 
the country, and touching every branch of transportation, 
but the council of the heads of the different railroad em- 
ployees’ unions, met at Buffalo and decided that the time 
was not well selected. ‘The subsequent action of the Read- 
ing management against the labor organizations among its 
employees, was likewise submitted to without a fight, which 
would have been sure at that time to end in a worse defeat 
for the men. 

If signs and rumors may be credited, the summer of 1893, 
the year of the Columbian fair is the time which the rail- 
road employees’ unions think most favorable for taking the 
bull by the horns and striking all at once for a general 
redress of grievances and recognition of their organizations. 

From their point of view, the time certainly would be 
well selected, for the capacity of the railroads at that period 
is likely to be tasked to the utmost and business to be too 
profitable to be suspended at any price. 

Of course, if such a general strike should take place, it is 
likely to lead to a repetition of the disturbances of 1877 
on possibly a much larger scale, in which case, whatever 
may be the issue of the struggle between the contestants, 
the interests of the fair are likely to suffer very seriously. 

After all, if the object is to give a representative exhibit 
of what the 400 years of American progress have brought us 
to, there would be more of poetic fitness in presenting to 
the world next summer the spectacle of a prodigous strike 
and general militia muster, than a lot of machinery anc 
landscape gardening effects under the name of a fair. 

We have our fears for that poor fair. The spirit oi 


optimism as to the results of our republican experiment in. 


which it was conceived, does not express the feeling with 
which a majority of the American people are at present 
contemplating the social and industrial situation. A fair 
should have fair-weather, but our horizon is dark and lower- 
ing and we cannot hope for clear weather till the storm is 
over. 


The Economist in Politics. 


_ Hon. Henry Winn, who has served in the Massachusetts 
Senate and House and has twice run for governor on the 
people’s party ticket, was nominated for mayor of Malden 
Monday night by the independent citizens’ convention. 
We know little of the political situation in that city 
beyond the fact that there is a city hall ring and a popular 
determination to smash it. 

Tk 3 appearance of Maj. Winn in local and state politics 
has a significance beyond this immediate contest. As things 
go in this state, Mr. Winn has not the regulation equipment 
of the stock politician. He never has sought an office, and 
for years has set his facé against the decrees of the machines 
in both of the old parties. Heisa student of economics, 
well grounded in the principles that determine the course 
of legislation on the.vital subjects of taxation, finance and 
political economy, and he has the ability, rare in a lawyer, 
to go beyond the traditions of his profession and battle for 
a broadening of law in the interests of the plain people. 
The growth of private monopolies is the question of the 
hour, and Mr, Winn in the campaign which has just closed, 
advocated the employment of the powers of the government 
to break them down, “The public ownership and adminis- 
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tration of monopolies” he said, “as seen in the highway 
and bridge instead of the toll road, in the public market, 
the water supply, the post office, have so commended them- 
selves to our citizens, so far as we have gone, that no man 
would relegate them to private hands. Why should we not 
advance in a conservative way, and, so far as we can, safely 
establish an efficient civil service reform till we reach a point 
where somebody besides the monopolist will enter a regret?” 

Maj. Winn has drawn more bills that have become law 
than any man in the state. He is a familiar figure in the 
committee rooms of thg Legislature, aud when he speaks he 
usually is paid the compliment of an audience of hostile 
corporation lawyers. The larger questions of the day are 
not involved in a mayoralty fight; but if it is the purpose 
of the citizens of Malden to choose a local executive who 
has had a life training in limiting the sway of rings and 
advocating clean and honest methods of administration, we 
are confident that they will make no mistake in seeking 
to gain their ends by the election of Henry Winn. 


A Contrast. 


A contrast of which Americans have little reason to be 
proud is afforded by the manner in which the subject of 
local transit is just now being dealt with in London and 
New York respectively. In the former city, as has been 
stated in this paper, the London county council has taken 
measures to secure a valuation of the tramway system of 
the metropolis as a preliminary to its purchase and opera- 
tion by the city at cost. 

In the city of New York, on the other hand, it is 
announced that the franchise of the proposed underground 
rapid transit system, which has been surveyed and laid out 
by a state commission, is to be sold at auction to the private 
company bidding highest at noon of December 29. 

This is a contrast of policies not calculated to be consol- 
ing to the patriotic mind of an American. 

Does some one ask whether we would then take the risk 
of having the notoriously corrupt city government of New 
York take charge of so important a function as this of rapid 
transit ? Certainly we would, This same rotten city gov- 
ernment has the finest fire department in the world, and 
why? ‘Simply because the interest of citizens in a good 
fire department is so direct and important that public 
opinion compels its careful administration. Rapid transit 
is a function in which the interest of the people would be 
equally direct and important, and public opinion would in 
like manner compel a good administration. 

Moreover, so long as a public service is in the hands of 
the municipality, the people can at any time, when they get 
ready to do so, reform and change it as they do their politi- 
cal governments, but once in private hands it becomes an 
instrument of private greed and extortion, forever out of 
the reach of the public power. 


Suggestions for the Kansas Constitutional Convention. 


In the recent election Kansas came within 1284 votes of 
deciding for a constitutional convention. A principal 
motive of those who voted for the convention was to get an 
opportunity to repeal the prohibitory constitutional amend- 
ment. 

But although prohibition may have proved a failure 
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in Kansas as it has everywhere else, we do not believe that 
the mass of the Kansas people want to go back to the 
licensed saloon system. If they desire to secure an infi- 
nitely better enforcement of liquor legislation than prohi- 
bition ever gave, and at the same time utterly suppress the 
saloon in politics, let them make the lhquor business a state 
monopoly, as proposed in the Massachusetts, Ohio and Min- 
nesota people’s party platforms. Under this plan such 
towns as desired would be furnished with state liquor agen- 
cies, in which the liquor should be sold at cost (to cut under 
unlicensed competition and eliminatg the motive of profit) 
by salaried agents having no interest in the amount of sales. 

Whenever that constitutional convention assembles, — 
which mag not be far off,— we trust the Kansans will not miss 
the opportunity to incorporate the referendum, public initia- 
tive and imperative mandate in their constitution, and also 
to provide for state life and fire insurance at cost. 

A provision should also be adopted, authorizing munici- 
palities to go into any sort of business for the benefit of 
their people that the latter might decide upon. Let.them 
head off suoreme court decisions such as we are struggling 
with here in Massachusetts, forbidding towns even by a 
two thirds vote, to open coal yards to provide citizens with 
fuel at cost. 


A WALTHAM ‘COLD CUT.” 


About 40 Waltham nationalists banqueted together in the 
hall of the Ancient Order of United Workmen, Monday 
evening. Several nationalists from Boston were present as 
guests. J. N. Skinner-was toast-master and after the speak- 
ing a Cold Cut club was formed, and arrangements made for 
holding a dinner on the second Monday of each mouth. 
Like the Cold Cut clubs of Boston and Lyrn, the Waltham 
club will make after-dinner speaking on economic subjects 
the feature of these interesting occasions. 


A NEWS-GATHERING MONOPOLY GAINS A POINT. 


A dispatck to the New York Times from Atlanta, Ga., 
says: “One third of the members of the Southern Press 
association, including Virginia and North Carolina news- 
papers, are no longer members of the present organization. 
They have united forces with the Associated Press of New 
York city. A new morning newspaper will probably be 
established in this city, which will contest the field vith 
the Atlauta Constitution. A proposition has been made to 
the Associated Press to furnish its news service to a new 
morning newspaper in Charleston. 8.C.” So lorg as the 
telegraph service is practically in the hands of the Gould 
crowd, the Associated Press will be free to consolidate its 
forces and expand its field until it monopolizes the general 
news-gathering service. The new party that can crawl 
up through this net-work of private monopoly must indeed 
be a stalwart infant. When it gets on top of 16, the govern- 
ownership of the telegraph will follow as a matter of 
course. 


First fruits of the Reading purchase of the Boston and 
Maine system, sa the discharge of a score of conductors on 
the northern division. ‘he train men will catch it next. 


A Topeka correspondent of the New York Jimes says 
Kansas is going to the dogs via socialism. The bother of 
the matter is that the Times’ friends, the democrats, voted 
the “revolutionary ” ticket on the 8th. 
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There’s one more fight 
For freedom and the right before the world can rest 
Safe from the plots of power. 
A new imperialism of haughtiest crest 
Is building its throne in liberty’s bower. 


Ambition ever 
Will continue her endeavor to chain the sons of men 
And make the world her slave, 
Through strength of arms, birth, tongue or pen, 
Wealth or the terrors of the grave. 


Power over man 
That is used on the plan of squeezing a gain for those 
Who hold the selfish control, 
Though lives of others be broken, and misery flows 
Full to the brim of the anguished soul, 


Is tyranny, 
Whatever may be the name that covers force 
Or hides the heartless oppression, 
Whatever the age and clime, and whatever the source 
Of the might that is used as a means of aggression. 
This power of harm 
From kingly arm and fate of nobie birth 
Our fathers’ blood has taken; 
From wealth, aspiring to subdue the earth, 
The clinging evil must be taken. 
Down with monopoly 
There’s the Thermopyle of tyranny’s war with right; 
Let no sham battle, or noisy rattle 
Of eapital’s ancient arms, cloud the clear light, 
Or draw your fair force from the central fight. 
Stand by your guns, 
Ye heroes of labor, firm as the mountain oak, 
With cool steady art, 
Undaunted by bursting shell or blinding smoke 
Of battle, aim straight at the enemy’s heart. 


Stand by your guns, 
Ye scldiers of the new emancipation; 
Stand till the armies of wrong have fled, 
Till manhood and labor are free in a glorified nation, 
And tyranny’s villainous breod is dead. 


Pror FRANK PARSONS. 
Boston, November, 1892. 


WORKINGMAN AND FARMER. 


The New York Times maintains a masterly ignorance of 
farmers’ and laborers’ movements. Powderly’s speech to 
his brother knights at St. Lonis, applauding the union of- 
the producing forces in the vountry strikes our contem- 
vorary as absurd. “That would be a queer combination,” 
it observes. “The Knights of Labor are and have been 
most powerful and troublesome in connéction with the 
railroads. The iost tangible grievance ot the Farmers’ 
alliance is that the farmers are oppressed by the high 
charges of the railroads. A combination of the two forces 
of discontent would imply that the farmers were to help 
the railroad men to get higher wages, while the railroad 
men were to help the farmers to get cheaper freights.’’ 
Not at all. The farmer wants lower and more staple rates. 
The laborer wants higher wages and permanent employ- 
ment. These two classes of producers propose to gain this 
end by agitating for the government ownership of the rail- 
roads. They have a winning fight on hand. 
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“TRAVELLER FROM ALTRURIA.” 


That Mr. W. D. Howells, the celebrated novelist’ and 
leading man of letters in America, is in the warmest sym- 
pathy with nationalistic ideas, is well known to readers of 
“Annie Kilburn” was the first of 
these which was noticeably marked by the social reform 


his recent stories. 


motive, and it has been coming out more strongly and dis- 
tinetly in every succeeding work from Mr. Howells’ pen. 
“The World of Chance,” his latest story, just finished in 
Harpers’ Magazine, might indeed be claimed as a part of 
the literature of nationalism, to so considerable an extent 
is one of the characters, Hughes, made the mouth-piece of 
the philosophy of radical and social reform as nationalists 
and socialists understand it. 

The November number of the Cosmopolitan magazine 
contains a very clever piece of fantasy called “A Traveller 
from Altruria,” from Mr. Howell’s pen, in which he shows 
how utterly our caste distinctions based on wealth and 
consequent occupation, give the lie to our pretensions of 
republican equality. The “Traveller from Altruria,” a 
land where something like nationalism is understood to 
His 
American host takes him to the summer hotel at which he 


have been long ago established, is visiting America. 
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is staying. As they go in to dinner for the first time, the 


host explains to the Altrurian that the waiters and wait- 
resses are college students and school mistresses, who take 
up the occupation of waiting on tables in their summer 


vacations. The story continues : 


“ Ah» that is as it should be,” he said; “that is the kind 
of thing I expected to meet with in Ameriéa.” 

“ Yes,” I responded, in my flattered national vanity, “if 
America means anything at all it means the honor of work 
and the recognition of personal worth everywhere. I hope 
you are going to make a long stay with us. We hke to 
have travellers visit us who can interpret the spirit of our 
institutions as well as read their letter. As a rule, 
Europeans never quite get our point of view. Now a great 
many of these waitresses are ladies, in the trué sense of 
the word, self-respectful, intelligent, refined, and fit to 
grace ——” 

I was interrupted by the noise my friend made in 
suddenly pushing back his chair and getting to his feet. 
“What’s the matter?” I asked. “You're not ill, I 
hope ?” 

But he did not hear me. He had run half down the 
dining hall toward the slender young girl who was bringing 
us our supper. I had ordered rather generously, for my 
friend had owned to a good appetite, aud I was hungry 
myself with waiting for him, so that the tray the girl 
varried was piled up with heavy dishes. To my dismay, 
I saw, rather than heard at that distance, the Altrurian 
enter into a polite controversy with her, and then, as if 
overcoming all her scruples by sheer strength of will, 
possess himself of the tray and make off with it toward 
our table. ‘he poor child followed him, blushing to her 
hair; the head waiter stood looking helplessly. on; the 
guests, who at that late hour were fortunately few, were 
simply aghast at the scandal; the Altrurian alone seemed 
to think his conduct the most natural thing in the world. 
He put the tray on the side table near us, and in spite of 
our waitress’ protests insisted upon arranging the little 
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bird-bath dishes before our plates. Then at last he sat 
down, and the girl, flushed and tremulous, left the room, 
as I could not help suspecting, to have a good ery in the 
kitehen. She did not come back, and the head waiter, who 
was perhaps afraid of sending another in her place, looked 
after our few wants himself. He kept a sharp eye on my 
friend, as if he were uot quite sure he was safe, but the 
Altrurian resumed the conversation with all that lightness 
of spirits which I noticed in him after he helped the porter 
with the baggage. I did not think it the moment to ‘take 
him to task for what he had just done; I was not even 
sure that it was the part of the host to do so at all, and 
between the one doubt and the other I left the burden of 
the talk to him. 

“What a charming young creature!” he began. 
never saw anything prettier than the way she had of refus- 
ing my help, absolutely without coquetry or affectation of 
any kind. She is, as you said, a perfect lady, and she 
graces her wérk, as I am sure she would grace any exigency 
of life. She quite realizes my ideal of an American girl, 
and I see now what the spirit of your country must be 
from such an expression of it.” I wished to tell him that 
while a country school teacher who waits at table in a 
summer hotel is very much to be respected in her sphere, 
she is not regarded with that high honor which some other 
women command among us; but I did not find this very 
easy, after what I had said about the esteem in whicn labor 
was held; and while I was thinking how I could hedge, my 
friend went on. “TI liked England greatly, and I liked the 
English, but I could not like the theory of their civilization, 
or the aristocratic structure of their society. It seemed to 
me iniquitous, for we believe that inequality and iniquity 
are the same in the last analysis.” 

At this I found myself able to say: “ Yes, there 1s some- 
thing terrible, something shocking, in the frank brutality 
with which Englishmen affirm the essential inequality of 
men. The affirmation of the essential equality of men was 
the first point of departure with us, when we separated 
from them.” 

“J know,” said the Altrurian. “How grandly it is 
expressed in your glorious Declaration.” 

“ Ah, you have read our Declaration of Independence 
then?” 

“Every Altrurian has read that,” answered my friend. 

“Well,” I went on smoothly, and I hoped to render 
what I was going to say the means of enlightening him 
without offence concerning the little mistake he had just 
made with the waitress ; “of course we don’t take that in its 
closest literality.” 

“T don’t understand you,” he said. 

“Why, you know that it was rather the political than 
the social tradition of England that we broke with, in the 
revolution.” 

“How is that?” he returned. “ Didn’t you break with 
monarchy and nobility and ranks and classes ? ” 

“Yes, we broke with all those things.” 

“But I found them a part of the social as well as the 
political structure in England. You have no kings or 
nobles here. Have you any ranks and classes ? 

“Well, not exactly in the English sense. Our ranks 
and classes, such as we have, are what I may call volun- 
tary.” 

2 Oh, J understand. I suppose that from time to time 
certain ones among you feel the need of serving, and ask 
leave of the commonwealth to subordinate themselves to 
the rest of the state, and perform all the lowlier offices in 


it. Such persons must be held in peculiar honor. Is it | 
something like that ?” 
“Well, no, I can’t say it’s quite like that. In fact, I 


think V’d better let you trust to your own observation of 
our life.” 

“But I am sure,” said the Altrurian, with a simplicity so 
fine that 1t was a long time before I could believe it quite 
real, “that I shall approach it so much more intelligently 
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with a little instruction from you. You say that your 
social divisions are voluntary. But do I understand that 
those who serve among you do not wish to do so?” 

“Well, I don’t suppose they would serve if they could 
help it,” I replied. 

“Surely,” said the Altrurian with a look of horror, “ you 

, don’t mean that they are slaves!” 

“Oh, no! Oh, no!” [ said; “the War put an end to 
that. We are all free, now, black and white.” 

“ But if they do not wish to serve, and are not held in 
peculiar honor for serving " 

“T see that my word ‘voluntary’ bas misled you,” I put 
in. “Itisn*t the word exactly. The divisions among us 
are rather a process of natural selection. You will see as 
you get better acquainted with the working of our institu- 
tions, that there are no arbitrary distinctions here, but the 
fitness of the work for the man and the man for the work 
determines the social rank that each one holds.” 

“ Ah, that is fine!” cried the Altrurian with a glow of 
enthusiasm. “Then I suppose .these intelligent young 
people who teach school in winter and serve at table in the 
summer are in a sort of provisional state, waiting for the 

rocess of natural selection to determine whether they 
shall finally be teachers or waiters.” 

“ Yes, it might be stated in some such terms,” I assented, 
though I was not altogether easy in my mind. it seemed 
to me that I was not quite candid with this most candid 
spirit. I added, ‘‘ You know we are a sort of fatalists here 
in America. We are great believers in the doctrine that it 
will all come out right in thé end.” 

“ Ah, I don’t wonder at that,” said the Altrurian, “if the 
process of natural selection works so perfectly among you 
as yousay. But I am afraid I don’t understand this matter 
of your domestic service yet. I believe you said that all 
honest work is honored in America. Then no social slight 
attaches to service, I suppuse ?” 

“ Well, I can’t say that, exactly. The fact is, a certain 
social slight does attach to service, and that is one reason 
why I don’t quite like to have students wait at table. It 
won’t be pleasant for them to remember it inafter life, and 
it won’t be pleasant for their children to remember it.” 

“Then the slight would descend ? ” 

“TJ think it would. One wouldn’t like to think one’s 
father or mother had been at service.” 

The Altrurian said nothing for a moment. ‘hen he re- 
marked, “So it seems that while all honest. work is honored 
amcag you, there are some kinds of honest work that are 
not honored so much as others.” 

6b Yes.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because some occupations are more degrading than 
others.” 

“But why ?” he persisted, as I thought a little un- 
reasonably. 

“Really,” I said, “I think I must leave you to imagine.” 

“TJ am afraid I can’t,” he said sadly. ‘“I'hen, if domestic 
service is degrading in your eyes, and people are not will- 
ingly servants among you, may I ask why any are ser- 
vants ? ” 

‘Tt is a question of bread and butter. 
to be.” 

“ “That is, they are forced to do work that is hateful 
and disgraceful to them because they cavnot live with- 
out?” 

“ Excuse me,” I said, not at all liking this sort of pursuit 
and feeling it fair to turn even upon a guest who kept it up. 

.‘Isn’t it so with you in Altruria ?” 

“Tt was so once,” he admitted, “but not now. In fact, 
it is like a waking dream to find oneself in the prosence of 
conditions here that we outlived so long ago.” 


They are obliged 


It is to be hoped that Mr. Howells wil give us further 
chapters from the experiences of his Altrurian in America. 
There is plenty of material, 
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SHALL WE HAVE A DAILY POPULIST PAPER? 


To the Editor of The New Nation: 


In The New Nation for November 19, you state that 
“the people’s party need not expect to receive any favors 
from the telegraph people so long as it favors the govern- 
ment ownership of the telegraph.” You further say that 
“irritation at this complication in Massachusetts has re- 
newed among our friends a demand for a reform daily paper 
in Boston that would sell for a cent.” You ask for an ex- 
pression of opinion on this subject from the readers of The 
New Nation. 

There is no question but that a sufficiently strong demand 
for a radical reform paper daily would bring such a journal 
into the newspaper field in Boston. I believe that there are 
in New England a sufficient number of people interested in 
the reforms advocated by the nationalists and people’s party 
to properly support such a paper. and if they will let their 
voices be heard, they can secure about what they wish. An 
active demand always creates a supply, and this is as true 
of news-gathering as in any other field of labor. If the 
Boston press sits down on the people’s party and refuses to 
notice the results of its work, it 1s because the press has 
not felt the real strength of opinion that, in this state, as 
well as in the West, is behind the people’s party. 

It certainly is the duty of all who take more than a senti- 
mental interest in nationalism to actively bestir themselves. 
There is so much competition among -the papers for news, 
that it is not in the nature of things to refuse to print 
matter which interests any considerable portion of their 
readers. Only those who have been actively interested in 
the nationalist propaganda know the extent of feeling and 
sympathy which the nationalistic ideas have aroused among 
men who still are trying to cling to their party fait&s and 
at present are thinking rather than talking. In the West 
the movement has attained a more marked success for the 
reason that the burden of the great monopolies is more 
directly felt among all classes of the people than in the 
East. 

If the Boston newspapers do not print people’s party 
news, all populists and nationalists who read the papers 
should let the editors know, in a courteous manuer, that 
they want the omitted news. It would not take much of 
this sort of work to make a radical difference in the treat- 
ment which the people’s party would receive from the 
hands of the press. he papers are, first of all, news- 
gatherers, and the more active and enterprising of them 
will surely print anything that is news to their readers. 
Lhey keep one hand upon the pulse of public opinion and 
try to gauge about what it wants. 

The growth of nationalism through the people’s party 
has certainly been followed by a greatly increased dis- 
cussion of the reform principles of nationalism in the 
columns of the press generally. It is true much of the 
discussion has been abuse, but who expects that error and 
selfishness, already intrenched behind our laws, will capit- 
ulate withcut a most bitter struggle ? 


Joun Ransom BripGE, 
Boston, November, 1892. 
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NATIONALISM IN POLITICS. 


THE POPULIST VOTE NOT YE1T KNOWN. 


People’s Party Ballots in the South cast, bnt not counted. 


What Gen Weaver says. Fraud in Georgia. Note and 


Comment. 

The 10 days provided by law for the forwarding of 
election returns in Massachusetts to the secretary of state 
have expired, and the work of tabulating the returns is now 
in progress. We shall not know the official figures for a 
week. The people’s party vote in Boston was as-follows: 
Weaver 517, Winn 310, Shields 482, Kempton 515, McIn- 
tosh 709, Landers 688, Watson 550. 


The people’s party carried 15 counties in Georgia outside 
the 10th Congressional district and the returns are not all 
in. Scores of precincts in populist strongholds were 
thrown out on technicalities. We clip the following from 
the People’s Party Paper of Atlanta to show how the 
ballot-box was tampered with by democrats in Georgia: 

One of the most infamous outrages of the late election 
was in Crawford county. At Kuoxville the negroes voted 
nearly solidly for Wimberley, the people’s candidate against 
Crisp. Atter the polls had closed, the republican tickets 
were changed by writing Crisp’s name over Wimberley’s, 
and most of the people’s tickets thrown out and democratic 
tickets numbered and substituted in their place in the box. 
This change covered about 500 ballots, and means therefore 
1,000 fraudulently added to Mr. Speaker Crisp’s majority. 
A people’s party wan, Mr. J. D. McGhee, who heard the 
fraud proposed and saw it carried out as he stood by an 
open window, was assaulted and severely bruised, his life 
being endangered with an open knife in the melee that 
followed the discovery of his presence. 

R. F. Kolb, populist candidate for governor of Alabama, 
in the late state election, has begun proceedings for a con- 
tested election. He has evidence to prove that he had 
a majority over Jones, democrat, and he expects to be in- 


augurated. 


Tom Watson of Georgia has given notice of a contested 
election in his, 10th, district. He came down to the city 
of Angusta with a thumping majority in spite of the fact 
that several populist districts were thrown out on tech- 
The democratic judges of elections wiped out 
The total 
voting population of Augusta is under 8,000, and 6,000 
would be a big vote, but the returns show that 12,588 
This would mean, if it were an honest 


nicalities. 
this majority by stuffing the ballot-boxes. 


ballots were cast. 
vote, that Augusta has a population of over 60,000 instead 
of about 40,000. 


There is every indication that Nugent, people’s party 
candidate for governor of Texas was elected. The demo- 
crats are holding back the returns. 


Defeat seems to have opened Secretary of Treasury 
Foster’s mind also. He says: “ We have by the use of 
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gold and silver certificates as a circulating medium illus- 
trated the superiority of paper money over metal to snch 


an extent as to ereate in the minds of thoughtful men the 
inquiry as to the utility of coinage.” 


A dis- 
| patch from Manchester says: “The New Hampshire state 


The New Hampshire populists are at it again. 


committee of the people’s party held a meeting here 
tonight aud formulated plans to renew the political cam- 
paign at once. John J. Streeter of Washington, general 


organizer of the Farmers’ and Citizens’ alliance, was 


present and addressed the meeting. Several western 
speakers are expected to visit New Hampshire in the 


interest of the movement.” 


people’s party Congressional candidates in that state were 
cheated out of their honest majorities in their respective 
districts by false returns. The populists wil! have about 15 
Congressmen in the new House. 

The Chicago prohibitionisis are again trying to induce 
the populists to fuse with them. Will the prohibitionists 


According to the statement of the Virginia Sun, four 
accept the public conduct of the liquor traffic ? 
The New York Tribune says: “The cause of republican 


‘defeat and democratic victory is the modern tending 
/ toward socialism.” 
| 


Springfield (Mass.) Homestead: “ Will not the cam- 
_paign of 1896 he between the democracy and the people’s 


party ?” 
The Danvers and Lynn people’s party clubs have met 
and reorganized for an active campaign during the winter, 


Miss Ella L. Knowles has been elected attorney-general 
of Montana on the populist ticket. 


California voted overwhelmingly in favor of electing 
United States Senators by popular vote. 


Mr. Powderly’s Wise Words. 


Mr. Powderly delivered an able speech at the general 
assembly of the Knights of Labor at St. Louis this week. 
The railroads, he said, are public highways, belong to 
the wkole people, and the whole people should know it. 
The campaign which has just closed witnessed an interest- 
ing, if not an intelligent, discussion of the tariff, but there 
is more of a revenue illegally drawn from the pockets of 
merchants, manufacturers and workmen in one month of 
the year by the railroads and te egraphs than we pay in 
tariffs ina year. These, and all questions connevted with 
them, must occupy the attention of the industrial organiza- 
tions of the future, and the strike of the future must be a 
strike for the rule of the people. They could decry politics 
as they pleased, but they must be politicians or be slaves of 
politicians- They might evade their responsibilities as citi- 
zens, but they are piling high the wrath which follows neg- 
lect of duty. Ina word, they must be lawmakers or law- 
breakers. Every: devilish instrumentality which now aids 
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in oppressing the people had its seed time and harvest in 
the ballot box, and they would die for want of care and 
nourishment did the plain people but do their duty in guard- 
ing that institution, He asked the assembly to act on the 
matter.- He had no advice to offer. It was best that they 
act free from his counsel and on their own knowledge of 
the situation. In concluding, Mr, Powdery said that the 
order should make an effort to get closer to the other indus- 
trial associations and recommended that hereafter the general 
assembly should meet at the same place chosen by the 
farmers’ alliance. 


The New Party ix the South. 


“The people’s party,” says Gen. Weaver in a letter on 
the political situation, ‘in a single campaign has gained a 
large and influential following in every state in the South. 
This gives promises of good government in that section of 
the union, a thing the republican party has failed to estab- 
lish after 30 years of almost uninterrupted rule, and gives 
promise, too, of correcting wrongs which may exist through 
the people of the respective states, instead of attempting to 
do so by influences from without. We have awakened 
fraternal feelings in all sections and, as an earnest of our 
good will toward the South, the grand people of Kansas, a 
state containing more union soldiers than any other, elected 
a one-armed ex-confederate soldier of the people’s party to 
represent the state at large in Congress. ‘The country is to 
be congratulated upon the fact that the leaders of one of 
the heretofore great parties have been abandoned and over- 
thrown by the people and their organization well nigh anni- 
hilated. This leaves ‘the former adherents of that party 
free to align themselves with the giant anti-monopoly in- 
dustrial movement.” 


NATIONALISM IN BALTIMORE. 

The Nationalist club of Baltimore has entered upon its 
work for the winter season in an eaanest and energetic 
manuer. New and pleasant headquarters have-been secured 
at 506 Hast Baltimore street, Room 2. Regular meetings 
wil be held every Thursday night commencing with De- 
cember 1, and a lecture ou some feature of nationalism will 
be delivered by prominent men at each meeting. The first 
series of lectures was held on Sunday, November 18, and 
the three days following, when Laurence Gronlund ad- 
dressed the club on “The Social Regeneration of our 
Country.” These lectures will be repeated in all important 
cities, such as Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Chicago, 
ete., and their object is to interest the young men. Mr. 
George R. Gaither, Jr., will deliver the next lecture 
December-1. Everybody is cordially invited; go ad- 
mission charged. 


ROTHSCHILD IS KING. 

Harold Frederick cables from London to the New York 
Times: “The financial aspect of this great armed truce of 
Europe is indeed overshadowing all other phases. Practi- 
cally every continental state is kicking its heels in the ante- 
room cr the hallway of the Rothschilds, or, having been 
warned away, is patrolling the street outside. It seems 
there is money enough. Even Russia could borrow, I be- 
lieve, if willing to pay 5 per cent. But she clings doggedly 
to notions of a lower rate, and in other countries, where the 
budgets are angrily audited by parliaments, there is blank 
dismay at the mounting totals of interest charges. It is 
these hopeless, crushing figures which are making the social 
democrats all over Europe much more than theories of 
human brotherhood and universal peace.” 


THANKSGIVING WITH A MORAL. 


The young woman who wrote the subjoined letter to the 
Boston Transcript was prompted by a sentiment that is a 


| condition precedent to that treatment of economic problems 


that leads to nationalism. Nationalism is both a philosophy 
and a political economy. As a philosophy it expresses the 
doctrine of the brotherhood of the race in terms of property. 
The only way in our opinion to secure to men and women 
the “ means of support” spoken of in the following 
letter is a national guarantee of economic equality. ‘To 
accomplish this we must bring about the organization of 
all the labor and capital of the nation under civil law for 
the equal benefit of all the people under an equal law of 
duty from all. The writer of the following letter has the 
sentiment but possibly not the willingness to carry the 
principle into the realm of economics. She writes: 

“As I was sitting at my typewriting machine and think- 
ing of Thanksgiving, I thought, What is Thanksgiving ? 
I suppose it is thanking the Great Giver of Good, or God, 
which is eternal and spiritual, or a great or good spirit. 

“JT thought I ought to be thankful, for I have good 
health, and that is the best thing that I can have in this 
earthly world. I have no fine clothes, but I can keep 
warm. Sometimes I wish I could dress a little better and 
that Frank had more than one pair of pants with a hole in 
them. I have patched the hole and am feeling very 


bappy. 

“T will tell you what would make me the most happy. 
It is this, I wish I had the means to help the poor, when I 
look around and see the poverty and Alth in this city. If 
I get discontented I go down through narrow streets and 
see the hovels that humanity exists in. It makes me feel 
that something ought to be done for the poor. 

“TI go back to my home, which seems like a palace 
compared with the ones that I have just been looking at. 
For my home is clean and neat, and I have plenty of fresh 
air and a clean bed to sleep in, and I ought to be thankful 
if I am not rich. 

“ But why I wish to be rich would be to help the poor. 
I would like to see all the hovels torn down and new 
houses put in their places, and give the poor a chance to 
live. LIshonld like to see a large home for the sick who 
are poor and not able to work, and have good nurses, 
doctors and surgeons to cure them if possible. If God or 
the Spirit has given us ability and strength, why cannot 
something be done to help the poor. 

“Tf people were not so selfish, and were more kind to 
their fellow men and women, and would not turn up their 
noses with scorn because some one who is poor and ragged 
passes by; if men and women had more of the spirit of 
God about them, things would not be in such a state. 
There is many a man and child who will not have any 
Thanksgiving dinner, and perhaps not a mouthful of bread 
unless they steal it, and then if they are caught in the act 
they are thrown behind the prison bars. Perhaps it wilt 
be a mother who has two or more -little children, and this 
mother is imprisoned because she was stealing and had no 
means to feed her little ones. My friends, the reason why 
there is so much crime committed is because men and 
women have not the means of support. It does not need a 
revival of religion, as some of the eminent divines spoke of 
the other evening. What we need is more truth and love 
for our fellow men and women, and do unto others as you 
would like to be done by. Then I think there would bea 
change. If it is not done the world will have to be revo- 
lutionized and peopled again.” 
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Capital is rapidly arming. Small firms are drawing together for greater protection, and the weaker of two com- 
binations in the same field is continually exposed to the danger of absorption or of bankruptcy. The railroads enjoying 
public franchises have long been under the tension of acute rivalry caused by the development of mighty systems built 
upon the ruins of hundreds of small roads. The same tensicn is now felt in businesses not favored by franchises. The 
molecular force of commerce is drawing the individual into relations where private judgment is powerless. 

We have taken the trouble to prepare a partial list of the more important private trusts built mainly on the ruin 
or surrender of small businesses. The item of capitalization is continually changing, as the stock usually increases as 
fast as new companies are taken into the combination. While our figures are in many cases estimated, they may be 
safely accepted as the approximate capitalization for the purposes of discussing the business situation. Several trusts 
we have not even attempted to estimate. 

Whether we look at the moral or the commercial side of the question, the disappearance of small industries ‘is 
alarming. The manufacturing branch of the whisky traffic is already under the influence of the competition-destroying 
trend toward combination. The distilling and cattle-feeding trust has for two years and more been operating 78 dis- 
tilleries and four alcohol works situated in 11 states scattered over the country from New York to California. About a 
dozen distilleries have held out against the trust until last week ; the dispatches inform us that four of the largest have 
surrendered. ‘To secure these plants $1,500,000 was paid in cash and the rest in trust certificates, which will run the 
vapital of the trust t> abort 34 million. After a combination starts the chances are 100 to 1 against the independent 
firms: The principle of the battlefield, — an overpowering force centered upon a strategic point, — wins for the com- 
bination every time. If the people wish to put the liquor tratfic in the hands of a few men, they have simply to remain 
passive and the few men will get there. 

Take another case, — the white lead trust, which is known on the stock exchange as the National Lead company. 
Its outstanding certificates aggregate 30 million dollars. In 1889 the trust controlled a majority of the stock in 31 com- 
panies, including the plant of three smelters and one refinery for the production of pig lead. Over eight millions of the 
stock is water. ‘There is probably not a company of the original 31 which is not the result of local combination and 
rivalry disastrous to small concerns. ‘Lariff reduction tends to solidify rather than destroy the trust. Of the 4,047 


recognized millionaires, only 1,125 won their fortunes in protected industries. 


i Capital in Aah Capital in Waters Capital in pee Capital in 
MS Millions oh Bion 1 oe Miho ee Millions. 
Acid, 2 Cut nail, Merchants’ steel, 25 Shot, 
Alcohol, 5 Distilling and Cattlefeeding, 34 Mineral water, 25 Smelters, 25 
American corn harvesters, 5 Dressed beef and provi- Morocco leather, 2  Snath, 1-2 
American wringer, 21-2 sion, . 100 Music publishing and in- Spring bed and mattress, 
Atlas tack corporation, 7 Dye and chemical com- struments, Soap, 1-2 
Axe, 15 bine, 2 Naval stores combine, 1 Soda water apparatus, 3 1-2 
Barbed wire, 10 Electric supply, 10 Nitro-glycerine, , Sponge, 1-2 
Bleachery combine, 10 Electrical combine No. 2, 2 Oatmeal, 31-2 Standard oil, 
Biscuit and cracker, 12 Envelope, 5 Oil cloth, 21-2 Starch, 10 
Bituminous coal, 15 Flint glass, 8 Paint combine, 2 Steel and iron, 4 
Bolt and nut, 10 Flour mill, Paper bag, 2 Steel rail, 50 
Boiler, 15 Forge companies, Paper box, 5 Straw board, 8 
Borax, 2 Fork and hoe, 1 Patent leather, 5 Structural steel, 5 
Brass, 10 Fruit jar, 1 Pearl barley, Sugar refiners’, 15 
Broom, 21-2 Fur combine, 10 Pitch, 10 ‘Table glass and crockery, 
Brush, z Galvanized iron and steel, 2 Plate glass, 8 Tin plate, 
Buckwheat, 5 Gas [NewYork], 35 ~—- Plow, Tissue paper, 10 
Butchers’ supply, General electric, 15 Pocket cutlery, 2 Tobacco, 2 1-2 
Button, 3. Glove, 2 Pork combine, 20 Tombstone, 
Canned goods, Gossamer rubber, 12 Powder, 11-2 Trunk, 3 
Canned meat and dressed Green glass, 4 Preserved jelly m’f’g, 12 ‘Tube, 11 1-2 
beef, Gypsum stucco mills, Preservers’ combine, 8 Turpentine, p 

Cash register, 10 Harvester, 11-2 Pulp, 5 Type-founders, 9 
Carbon candle, 3 Hiuge, 1 Ribbon, 18 Umbrella, 8 
Cartridge, 10 Hop, 12 Rice, 21-2 Vapor stove, 1 
Casket and burial goods, 1 Hide dealers, Rock salt, 5 Wall paper, 20 
Castor oil, 1-2 Lllinois steel, 50 Rubber shoe, 27 Watch, 30 
Cattle feeders, Indurated fibre, 1-4 Rubber trust No. 2, _'T Water-works pumping ma- 
Celluloid, 8 Iron and coal, 10 Safe, 2 1-2 chinery, 
Cigarette, 25 Iren feague, 60 Salt, 1 Wheel, 1 
Colorado coal combine, 20 Jute bagging, Sandstone, 1 Whip, 1D 
Condensed milk, 15 Label printing, Sanitary ware, 38 White granite, 
Confectioners, 2 Leather board, 1-2 Sash, door and blind, 11-2 White lead, 30 
Copper ingot, 20 Lime, 3 Saw, | 5 Window glass, 20 
Cordage, 15 Linseed oil, 18 jschool book, 2 Wire, 10 
Crockery, 15 Lithograph, 111-2 School furniture, 15 Wire rod, 
Cotton duck, 10 Locomotive tire, 2 School slate, Wood screw, 10 
Cotton press, 3 Lumber, 2 Screw, Wool hat, 11-2 
Cotton seed oil, 30 Manilla tissue, 2 Sewer pipe, 2 Wrapping paper, 1 
Cotton thread combine, 7 Marble combine, 20 Sheet coprer, 40 Wrought-iron ripe, 
Cutlery, 11-4 Match 71-2 Sheet steel, 2 Yellow pine, 2 
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i have already taken the post office, the public schools and 
NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. public roads. The problem is as simple as ABC. Its 
solution means no oppression or hardship to anyone, bnt it 
does mean equality, fraternity and unnumbered blessings to 
all mankind. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 

gence indicating the approaching Breakup of tne Present Miscellaneous. 
System and the Tendency through Business Combinations reo Tos Las Ueda V eM gh eos ys AR ERG AS par 
pose to lead his party out of the thralldom of plutocracy, 
these words, spoken at the New York Chamber of Commerce 
banquet, will be an eye-opener: ‘No one appreciates more 
fully than I that, while a proper adjustment of all interests 
should be maintained, you represent those which are utterly 
indispensable to our national growth and prosperity. I 
do not believe that any other interests should be obliged to 
feed from the crumbs which fall from the table of business, 
nor do I believe that table should be robbed of the good 
things which are honestly and fairly there, merely because 
some other tables are not so well provided.” 


and Public Control of Industry toward Complete National 
Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


The representative of the West End railroad opposed 
last week the application of the Storage Battery Street 
Railway company for the privilege of operating a street 
railway in Cambridge, alleging that it covered a route 
which the West End road might wish to possess in the 
future. He did not mention the possibility that the city 
itself might wish some day to run a street railway 
pete W. B. Shaw in Educational Review : Ohio and Colorado 
have undertaken to provide clothing for all children of 
with enormous strides, And when all the railroads are | School age whose parents are unable to clothe them. Other 
combined in the hands of two.or three Napoleons, when | States will soon be brought face to face with the same 
every natural produces which is a necessity of life is held problem. 
by a combine, where will be the people? We are fast 
ameokouias this condition, and Phe we reach it— or Ina Pega speech, Charles Foster, secretary of the treas- 
happily before we reach it—there will come a great | UY said: “After much observation and experience, I do 
struggle of the people for their freedom. Capital by its not hesitate to express the opinion that the work of govern- 


Boston Post: The concentration of capital goes on apace 


She Lage Bie anemic ment 1s better done than that of our great corporations. 
present conmse as paineing op ents rik There is more intelligent knowledge of duty and more in- 
Washington. tegrity than in private employment.” 

@ 
Colfax has just completed its water-works at a cost of It is officially stated that negotiations are pending for a 
$43,000. consolidation of the linseed oil interests of the United 


states. he plan of consolidation includes the National 
lead and linseed oil companies as well as other outside con- 
cerns, representing in all about 85 per cent of the industry. 
A. meeting has been held by the Linseed Oil company for 
! the purpose of arriving at a basis for the consolidation, but 
the result has not yet been made public. The National 
Linseed Oil company has a capital of $18,000,000 and 52 
oil works situated in 42 cities of the United States. The 
aritasaiti National Lead company succeeded the National Lead trust 
i f in December, 1891. Its capital stock consists of $15,000,- 
St. Louis Monitor: The government of Austria has | 000 common srock and $15,000,000 seven per cent cumula- 
resolved to take control of the telephone lines in that | tive perferred stock. An issue of $2,500,000 six per cent 
country. Government ownership of railways, telegraphs debentures bonds has been authorized, but the amount out- 
and telephones is not very far distant in this country. standing is not known. The company owu 26 plants. 


Freeman’s National Farmer and Turfman, Anacortes : 
Businesses which are in their nature monopolistic are 
properly a part of the functions of government, and should 
be ussuined by the government. There is the same reasou 
why government should control telegraphic messages, as 
that it should carry the mails ; that railroads should belong 
to the public, as that wagon roads should. 


Nebraska. National Tribune (Washington, D. C.): Bellamyism is 
making rapid progress in Kurope. The cities of Paris, 
Manchester and Birmingham now own the water, gas and, 
electric-light works, and the street railroads. They are 
erecting great blocks of model tenements to let to working- 
New York. men at low rents; they, maintain great employment agen- 
cies, with special offices for every trade, provide a free 
library in every ward, furnish hot and cold baths at a cent 
apiece, and furnish breakfasts to poor children who come 
to school with empty stomachs. It is now proposed to 
pension every laborer who 1s over 60. and unable to do a 
full day’s work, and something like this is actually done in 
Germany. Another measure that is being strongly urged 
Pennsylvania... is for every county to buy up tracts of land to lease to poor 
laborers at low rents. 


Lexington is to vote on the proposition to bond the 
municipality for $4,000 with which to establish an electric 
lght plant. 


The Atlantic avenue street railway lines in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., have passed into the hands of a syndicate which con- 
trols most of the New York surface system as well as lines 
in other cities. It is rumored that the rival of the Atlantic, 
the Brooklyn City railway company is also in danger ot 
absorption. 


John D, Lawson, an eminent writer of text books ou law, aha! 
in his latest work entitled “ Leading Cases Simplified.” fovelgn, 
refers as follows to the supreme court of Pennsylvania: A telegram from Montreal, Can. states that just prior to 
“The Pennsylvania railroad company appears to run that | the election a syndicate of American capitalists bonded all 
tribunal with the same suecess that it does its trains.” the stock of the coal. companies in Nova Scotia, with the 
exception of one at Sydney. They put up $100,000, and 
Montrose Sentinel: Whenever a monopoly becomes un- | now the democrats have carried the country, the deal has 
bearable as the railroad combine, the telegraph, the tele- | been closed, and the syndicate now practically controls the 
phone and the coal combines have become, the people may | bituminous coal trade of Lower Canada. William ©. Whit- 
legitimately take the business into their own hands as they | ney, Cleveland’s right hand man, is chief of the syndicate. 


Moy. 26, 1892] 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY. 


New Fast Train Service Between 


Boston and Chicago, 


6 trains daily, Sunday excepted. 
O—— 


Niagara Falls Route, 


Fitchburg Depot, Ly. Boston via Hoosac Tunnel 

9 a.m. West Shore, Grand Trunk and 
Chieago & Grand Trunk Rys., 
arriving in Chicago 4.50 p.m next afternoon. 
First-Ciass Fare, $21.00. Has Parlor Car 
to Johnsoaville, Sleeping Car Rotterdam to 
Chicago. 


Montreal Line. 


Fitchburg Depot, Lv. Boston via Fitchburg, Cen- 

10.36 a.m. tral Vermont, Grand Trunk, 
Chicago & Grand Trunk, ar- 
riving at Chicago 9.30 P.m., next evening, only 
one night out. Fars, $18.00, First CLass. 
Has Parlor Car to Montreal, Vestibule Sleep- 
ing Car to Montreal to Chicago. 


Montreal Line. 


BOSTON & MAINE, Lv. Boston via Boston & 
Lowell Depot, Maine, Southern Division, 
00 a.m. Concord & Montreal, Cen- 
tral Vermont, Grand Trunk 
and Chicago & Grand Trunk Rys., arriving at 
Chicago at 9.30 P.M., next evening, only one 
night out. FAR, $18.00, First CLAss. Has 
Pullman Vestibule Sleeping Car Boston to 
Chicago without change. 


Niagara Falls Route. 
Daily, Sunday included. 


Ly. Boston. via Fitchburg, 
West Shore, Grand Trunk, 
Chicago & Grand Trunk Rys., 
arriving at Chicago next evening at 9.30 p.m. 
Fake, First CiAss, $21.00. Has Sleeping 
Car to Niagara Falls. Sleeping Car Niagara 
Falls to Chicago. 


Fitchburg Depot, 
3.00 p. - 


Niagara Falls Route. 


i Ly. Boston via Fitchburg, 
Fe Oe ane West Shore, Grand Trunk, 

Chicago & Grand Trunk Rys., 
arriving at Chicago 8.00 A.m., the second 
morning. Firsr CuAss Farr, $21.00. Has 
Sleeping Car Boston to Chicago without 
change, 


Montreal Line. 
Daily, Sunday excepted. 
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MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST GLUBS| FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Are held as follows, and all persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings : — 


Boston.— Second Nationalist will meet every 
Sunday evening in William Parkman Hall, 
3 Boylston place. The public are cordially 
invited. 


Haverhill. — First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Meeting 
every Sunday evening at 8 Pp. M., at 75 Mer- 
rimack street, rooms 5 and 6. (Pamphlets 
solicited.) Rooms open every evening. 


Needham, Mass. — Nationalist Club holds 
regular meetings tiie third Monday in every 
month, Additional meetings for outside 
work, as desired. . E. P. Washburn, Sec. 


Oakland, Cal.— The New Nation Club, busi- 
ness meeting, Ist Monday of each month. 
Public meeting every Friday at8 P.M. 865 
Broadway. (Reorganized from 1st National- 
ist.) 

Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 
ist and 3d Friday evenings, ai Earley’s hall, 
1321 Arch street. 


San Francisco, Cal.— The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 9095 Market street. 


Altauist Meetings are held every Sunday 
at 3 p. m., in Rooms 55, No. 2 N. 4th 
street, St. Louis, Mo., for lectures and free 
discussion on all subjects relating to the 
welfare and improvement of society. All 
liberal and progressive men and women are 
invited, Seats free. 


it’s for you. 


Read this — 


iC MALE 
ALTO,MD. 


| TIN THE 
IP worto. 


This machine produces a strong, brilliant 


BOSTON & MAINE, Lv. Boston via Boston &| gas at 75 cents per 1000 cu. ft., whereas town 


Lowell Depot, 
p.m treal, 


Maine, Concord & Mon-|eas averages $1.50 to $2.00. You can save 
Central Vermont,|money by adopting it for stores, homes, 
Grand Trunk, Chicago &| churches, factories, 


&e. All sizes made, 


Grand Trunk Rys., arriving at Chicago the}smallest sizes, costs $90, lasts a lifetime, per- 
second afternoon at 4.50 p,m. First CLASS] fectly safe, the cheapest gas for lighting and 


FARE ONLY $18.00. 


Has’ Wagner Sleeping] cooking, &c. 


Why not: be independent of gas 


Car Boston to Montreal, Pullman Sleeping|and electric companies? Write and state re- 


Car Montreal to Chicago. 
L. J. SEARGEANT, N. J. POWER, 


Gen’l Manager, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Montreal, P. Q. 


W. WAINWRIGHT, N. J. GRACE, 
Asst. Gen’l Mgr. N. E. Pass. Agt. 
Montreal, P.Q. 260 Washington St., 


Boston, Mass. 


FOR PEOPLES PARTY NEWS 


READ 
THE NEW NATION. 


ee een 
PEOPLE’ § PARTY tor tie coming climax. “Ful 
Outfit30c. CHARLES H, KERR & CO., Pubs, 


quirements, 


CLARENCE M. KEMP, 
Fayette and Frederick Sts., Baltimore. 


Montreal, P.Q.| We also make the Solar Water Heater, and 


Gellar Drainer. 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS. 


Jackson, Mich. 


State Organ of the Farmers’ Alliance. 
$1.00 PER YEAR. 
Keep in the Middle of the Road. 
Circulation, 4100. 


Superb Equipment, Excellent Train Service, 
Fast Time, and Courteous Employees 
make the 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


The Favorite Line from Boston to Troy, Al- 
bany, Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and 
Catskill Mountains, Syracuse, Rochester, Buf- 
falo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and all points West, Southwest and Northwest. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


With elegant PALACE PARLOR and 
SLEEPING CARS to and from 
BOSTON and CHICAGO 
—— AN 
BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 
VIA 


NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 


The Popular Route for all points in Northern 
New York, Vermont and Canada. The Only 
Line running through cars, without change, 
from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, 
Vergennes and Burlington, Vt. The Pictur- 
esque Route from Boston to St. Albans, St. 
Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Quebec. 

Elegant Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars to 


and from Boston and Montreal without 
change. 


For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car 
accomodations, or further information, apply 
to any Agent of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 


250 Washington Street, or 


Fitchburg R.R. Passenger Station, Boston. 
J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 
JUST OUT!! 


3 
The Vagrant of Lover’s Leap. 
(A Poetical Narrative.) 
BY JOHN T. BRODERICK. 
—o 
‘*The Vagrant of Lover’s Leap” is a pa- 
thetic but faithful picture of real life. It 


tells the story of a business man’s sad ex- 
perience and bitter end. 


Omaha Toesin: It is calculated to appeal to 
the nobler impulses in man and cause him to 
do something for somebody. 


Lynn Item: One cannot peruse the lines’ 
without appreciation of the smooth and grace- 
ful diction and poetic expression rising fre- 
quently to the sublime ; but the work‘will be 
best appreciated for its unveiling of a vivid 
picture, the truth of which will be disputed 
only by the blind. 


The New Nation: This is an everyday story, 
but the moral of meritorious poverty drawn by 
John T. Broderick in his brochure ‘‘ The Vag- 
rant of Lover’s Leap,”’ lifts it out of the com- 
monplace. ‘‘ The Vagrant’’ is both a nation- 
alistic sermon and a literary effort of notable 
merit. 


People’s Voice, Pontiac, Mich.: Itis a story 
for the present time and beside being a tale of 
interest, it has a music in its rhyme that 
touches the heart’s most tender chord. 

Price 25 cents. Address 

NEw Nation PUBLISHING Co., 
13 Winter St., Boston. 
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“GOVERNMENT AND THE LAW OF EQUAL FREEDOM,” 


By PROF. FRANK PARSONS, of the Boston University Law School. 


=~ 


EN 


This pamphlet establishes the principle that government is properly an agency for ser- 
vice as well as for restraint. The public ownership of railways, telegraphs, mines, and all 
msnopolies will be a legitimate extension of the business functions of the government and 
the necessary outcome of complete co-operation. The writer annihilates the theories of Her- 
bert Spencer’s “‘ Justice.”’ and *‘Social Statics.”” His statements of the Law of Equal Free- 
dom and his limitation of the Sphere of Government are shown to be self-contradictory and 
utterly untenable, even by Spencer’s own admissions. Those who follow Spencer in the 
belief that government ought to confine itself to acting as a policeman, should read the un- 
answerable argument of this brochure. And those who have broad ideas of the sphere of govern- 
mental action, but are puzzled by the opposition of men so undeniably great as Spencer, will 
find the whole matter made luminous in the few pages of this powerful address. 

Price 15 cents, paper. Address, 

THE New Natron, 13 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


Considerations proving the immense 


Increase of Wealth Production 


Assured by a SINGLE NATIONAL SYNDICATE or Nationalism, and the various |. 


ITEMS OF WASTE 


of Energy occasioned by the competitive system 


with their depressing effect on the Arts and Sciences, are set forth in Putnam’s 
“ Architecture under Nationalism,” published by Ticknor & Co., Boston. 
Sent by The New Nation on receipt of price, 25 cents. 


LNov. 26, 1898 


AN EXPOSITION OF NATIONALISM. 


BY B. FRANKLIN HUNTER. 
——o 


The growing interest in nationalism has 
created a demand for a literature which 
clearly explains the movement, and since a 
large mass of the people do not have the leis- 
ure to give to the reading of a voluminons 
treatise, it is quite necessary that the subject. 
be presented to them in as concise a manner 
as possible. The ‘‘Exposition’’ contains a 
clear and comprehensive state of the various 
phases of nationalism considered from the po- 
litical, economic and ethical standpoints and 
also its relations to modern social reforms. 

The publication appears in a 16-page 
pamphlet, and in order to give it a wide circu- 
lation, it is offered at the low price of 5 cents 
per copy, or $4 per hundred. Please send 
orders to 

Miss DianA HIRSCHLER, 


2026 Camac St., Phila , Pa. 
THE 


Sunday Sun 


$2.00 A YEAR 


Containing more reading matter than any 
magazine published in American, 


Address, ety ay 
’ 


New York. 


ALUMINUM SOUVENIR 


Charm (dime size) with the Lord's Prayer coined in 
smallest characters, and strung on ay silk ribbon, 
sent tree to any one sending 10 cents for 
sample copy of The FR E E St. Louls Magazine. 
Aluminum Is the wonderful new metal, bright.as sil- 
ver, light as wood, strong as steel, will not tarnish. 

St. Louis Magazine, 901 Olive St., St. Louis, Mc ~ 


Lessons in Sanitary Plumbing. 


LESSON NO. 7. 


Flush Pot. 


waste water. 


SNCCESS. 


of the user. 


To accomplish the cleansing of the waste pipes by powerful water flushing as ex- 
plained in our last lesson, all the Sanitas Fixtures are constructed on the principle of the 
The accompanying cut represents the 


SANITAS KITCHEN SINK. 
This device has successfully solved the problem of the ¢@isposal of kitchen and pantry 


It is absolutely automatic in its action, and to this feature is largely due its great 


It is so constructed that it must always do its work correctly and completely, ard it 
cannot be be made to do otherwise, even by the greatest ignorance or neglect on the part 
It operates on the principle of the intermittent automatic flush tank, keeps 
the waste-pipes clean, and obviates the necessity of using a grease trap. It is provided 


with an accessible seal-retaining trap constructed on the principle of the Sanitas Trap. 
in our next lesson a section of the Sanitas Sink will be given showing in detail its construction and operation. 


Manufactured and Sold by the 


Sanitas Manufacturing Company, 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE Co., Proprietors, Boston, New York and Chicago, 


